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HOLIDAY 
GIFT GUIDE 

I efore you journey into the recesses of your local shopping mall this season, 
.thumb through our helpful guide. From whimsical stocking stuffers to practical 
peripherals, we know you’ll find something for every Apple fan on your list. 




The Apple II family, whose 
form-factor had been largely 
unchanged since its introduct 
-ion in 1977, added a new 
member in 1984. The Apple 
lie (compact) shrank the size 
of the Apple II dramatically, 
adding a built-in floppy drive and including major peri¬ 
pheral devices (such as a serial port) on the main logic 
board, in order to eliminate the need for expansion slots. 

A direct response to new competitors such as the 
PCjr, the Apple lie was not as successful as IBM’s 
new offering in the short term, but arguably had 
greater longevity, still having many fans today 


Its “standard” display was a 9-inch 
monochrome CRT; Apple would 
release a colour version, and a mono 
LCD panel that made the lie more 
“portable” (although still requiring 
an external power source.) 


Howto talkyourparents into parting wlth$130Q 


The Apple lie was the first machine 
released employing Harmut Essling- 
er’s “Snow White” design language, 
which would be used in successive 
Apple models such as the Apple IIGS 
and the Macintosh SE. 


There's a new Apple” fttsonal may make \mir parents uncomfortable. You might also mention that it’s a 

Computer called the lie that's so complete Just tell them that tlie Apple lie can bargain. It comes with e\'er\thing you 
and so affordtible that getting your nin more th;m 10.000 programs written ned to start computing in one box- 

parents to buy one should be easier than for the Apple lie, the most popular com- including tm RF modulator that lets you 

learning Logo. puter in education at all le\els. And it hook it up to your TN'tlie moment you 

If, dial is. you know what to say. 

For example, don’t tell your parents 
tliat the lie has the first true 128K\'LSI 
motlKiboard, dutil built-in RS-2.^2 ports 
and a built-in half high disk drive. Or 
tliat it has a switchable SO/JO charaaer 
display and built-in mousettonics so it 
canuseanAppleMouse. 

Yoii know that's incredible in an works just die same ;ts die Applecom- get it home.Tliere's even a fiee 4- 

8 paind'computer. but all diose specs puters you lettm on in sclwol. distetie course on computer basics drey- 


can use when yoit’re too busy to show personal finances and taxes. modems.Or the lie's low cost fitll-color 

them liovv. .Speaking of which, they candeduct graphics/text printer. Scribe. 

All forunder $1300.** part of an Apple lie’s Butassuretliem 

Ofcoutse.dieyptobiibly won’t want price fiom their f that yotrr lie can grow 

to hear that it nttis more games than ta.\es if drey-use I just :ts fast as you do. 

any odier computer in the world except it for business. 11' Now. if all of 

die Apple lie. liven if drey [1 I thesecarefirllyrea- 

But they might like to know that it always keep it at w soned tuguments fall 

also runs advant^ business software. home. T on deaf parental 

Includingspecialixed programs forevery- Don'tconfitse I eats, don't despair, 

profession nom doctoring to fiirming to them right now vvitlr^T^^B^^^^H^^^P 'lliere is still^^ 

astronauting Not to mention personal die wide array ofApple lie accessories one thing more you can do. 
productiviiysoftware to niiurage their arid|ieripherals.IjkeApple’sl200/.SOO Get a paper route. 




The Macintosh, however, was the 
true Apple star of 1984. The brain¬ 
child of Jef Raskin and Steve Jobs, 
the Macintosh was the first attempt 
at a true “appliance” computer - 
one that a user required no fore¬ 
knowledge to use - and it was large¬ 
ly successful at it, providing a com¬ 
pletely mouse-based operating sys¬ 
tem and (eventually) a suite of 
applications that covered practically 
every home, school and office com¬ 
puting task. 

Where the Macintosh would really 
shine would be in the desktop pub¬ 
lishing arena, where its WYSIWYG 
(what you see is what you get) int¬ 
erface would endear it to graph¬ 
ic designers, who had struggled 
with pen-and-ink drawing and 
cut-and-paste layup for all of pub¬ 
lishing’s preceding history. This 
market would keep the Macintosh 
alive during the “dark days” of the 
mid-1990s, when Windows ruled. 


'BksMadhtoshout 
for a tei St drive; 


Siiia- w inmKluaxi .\l;tcii iiiUi' »v\i 
Ixm u-lliiig yiiu ib ilk- litM bllMlx^' com- 
piiler luiyoik can Ic.vni in ay nvvmighi. 


By giving yvm a .MacintiKli in ay. 

Riglit nnvv. anyuik wivt qnalifits can 
walk Inin a participating .mlliiinzed Apple 
ik-aliT. and walk mil will) a .^kuinK^h 
K-rsnn:d rnrapiilir 

No pnrehay iK-cvseuy 
I 1 .S mir way of k iting von w ilnv? a 
M:u•lnll^h in ilk cnmliirt of yvxir own 
nlfia-. IxMni-. KY. Imicl nxKi). dnrm n«im 
orwiiiiicvvr 


And re-.dly i-xikneik-e. liN-hand. Imw 
miidi vnir finger already kimwN alxaii 
computing 

Simply pul. in kss lime llcui il lakex 
to gel hwtraled on an oidinary compukr. 
vmill K- diHng rt-;d work mi Macintmli. 

Becauy Ok liard part of UM driving a 
MacinimJi i>nl figuring nut Ixxv in u>e il 

11k hard part is bringing ii back 




















For personal computers that 
have been very, very good this year... 





Sinclair released an upgrade to its 
popular Spectrum computer, with 
an improved keyboard. 


IBM’s first attempt to enter the home comput¬ 
er market, the PCjr (PC junior) was released in' ' 

early 1984 sporting improved graphics modes and three-voice sound that 
made it more competitive with other home computers of the day, such as 
the Commodore 64. However, at over $i20oUS without monitor, it was sub¬ 
stantially more expensive than other computers available on the market, 
and it struggled, selling just 500,000 before being discontinued in 1985. 


^jood news for vou. 
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Previously in the low-end hi-fi and TV business, 
Amstrad entered the UK home computer market 
with its CPC 464, The CPC came with its own 
monitor, which also served as the power supply 
for the computer. It had a 4mhz Z8o CPU and 
64K of RAM, 27 colours and 3-voice sound. 
Amstrad would sell 2 million CPC 464’s, and foll¬ 
owed it up with models that had disk drives 
and 128K of RAM. 


These later mod¬ 
els supported the 
CP/M operating 
system, making 
them attractive 
to business users. 


Tandy would release an IBM compatible PC 
of its own. The Model 1000, like the PCjr, had 
16-colour graphics and 3-voice sound, but 
also had a “real” keyboard and two floppy 
drive bays. Games that supported “Tandy 
graphics” (called that despite the graphics 
mode’s introduction with the PCjr) became 
fairly common, until widespread adoption of 
VGA. 
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The CPC line 
was discontinued 
in 1990. 





















































































>IBLE HUSICRL KEYBOARD 


sforms your computer into an 
xciting musical instrument. 


This MSX (an open hardware architecure 
used by Japanese manfacturers and pop- 
: ular in Asia and South America)-based 

computer featured a built-in stereo FM 
’"' synthesizer with a number of pre-defined 
instruments, MIDI support and an exter¬ 
nal musical keyboard. 

Cartridges provided musical sequencing 
software and additional instruments. 


^ The CX-5M could also program the DX7. 


The keyboard overlay pictured above allowed 
a Commodore 64 owner (with the appropriate 
software) to “play” a two-octave keyboard, 
sound courtesy of the 64s on-board SID music 
synthesizer. 

These are still used by chiptune musicians today 
particularly in live performances, and can be 
hard to find. 


Other options for modem retro-musicians incl¬ 
ude cartridges that provide MIDI support. 








Is it a computer or is it a synthesiser? Yamaha’s 
CX-5M is an MSX micro with two keyboards. Tony 
Sacks ran his fingers over both. 

































































jnnynUL/ magazine’s 

RST OFFICIAL ACTION/STRATEGY COMPUTER GAME 


WIN* a free trip for two to New York City; Dinner with the 
staff of MAD Magazine and a guest appearance in MAD. 
FREE Subscriptions to MAD to the first 1000 purchasers of 
SPY VS. SPY to send in completed warranty card. 


MAD Magazine’s popular Spy vs. Spy comic series came to 
life in video-game form, allowing two players to battle sim¬ 
ultaneously in their attempts to solve the puzzle and escape 
the game. Or you could just keep killing each other until 
the time ran out. But Spy vs. Spy wasn’t the only cartoon to 
get the video-game treatment... “Calling Danger Mouse...!” 


Dallas...Quest? This graphical 
text adventure had you play¬ 
ing a detective tasked with 
travelling to South America 
to recover a map of an oilfield 
Jock Ewing discovered before 
he died. 

J.R., of course, tries to stop 

you... 

The Fall Guy and The Dukes 
of Hazzard also got games, but 
unlike the positive reviews 
Dallas Quest received, their 
reception was mixed and the 
games were deemed mediocre. 


The Hulk would also get a turn in a graphical text- 
adventure designed by Scott Adams. Unfortunately 
the cool-for-the-time graphics appear to have eaten 
up the space a storyline could have used, and it’s not 
the most engaging game. But the advertisement was 
awesome! 


Ranked by the readers of magazine Zzap!64 as the best 
Commodore 64 game in 1985, Impossible Mission was 
almost universally applauded. Taking on the role of a 
secret agent sent in to stop an evil genius, you need to 
recover pieces of a password by searching rooms infest¬ 
ed with killer robots. 

The Commodore 64 version had digital speech, includ¬ 
ing a lifelike scream when the protagonist falls to his 
death. 


• Choose your level of difficulty. 

• Scores of colourful scenes. 


'^PRESENT 
LEE MAJORS 


Buoyed by Jumpman’s overwhelming success, Epyx would 
release a number of games over 1984, including a head-to- 
head sequel to Pitstop, and a game centered around the 
1980s “breakdancing” fad. 
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Get even more 
involved in the 
adventures— 
b y winnin g a 
computer of 

your own! 


You could win: 


GRAND PRIZE: 

One Commodore 64 - 
Computer with: disk drive, 
printer, 13" color monitor 
and modem (retail value 
over$1000) 


SECOND PRIZE: 

One Commodore 64~ Computer 
\ with: disk drive and modem 
^ (retail value over $500) 


You already know about the BYTES 
BROTHERS mysteries—the excit¬ 
ing series of stories you solve your- / 
self with the help of a home com- L 
puter. Imagine how much fun it [I? 
would be if that computer were M 
yours'. Here’s your chance. ■ 
Look for a BYTES BROTHERS M 
book display and pick up your 
Entry Form—or put your name f i 
and address on a plain piece f j 
of paper. 


THIRD PRIZE: 

One Commodore 
64'- Computer and 
modem (retail value 
over $250) 


Prizes will be awarded to the first three coupons drawn at random. No purchase necessary to win. All er 
postmarked no later than February 15.1985. Chances of winning depend upon number of entrants. Sen: 

% BANTAM BOOKS bytes brothers computer giveaway contest 

Dept. LP-EN. 666 Fifth Avenue. New YxK. NY 10103 
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The Last Starfighter 
made video games 
“real”... sort of. The film’s protagon¬ 
ist is recruited by the alien race who created the 
titular video game, and it’s off to space-faring 
adventure. Electric Dreams, meanwhile, is a fun 
romance involving an intelligent computer ~ 
but its pacing isn’t the best and it suffered from 
poor reviews. 


With a digitally-sampled shout of “Ghostbusters” 
that sounds suspiciously like the voice from Sirius 
Software’s Plasmania, and a full chiptune rendition 
of the Ghostbusters theme, many people never act¬ 
ually played the game, but only ever booted ^ 
the disk for its introduction. /, Q 


The game itself had its lovers 
and its haters. 


The Bytes Brothers books were a series of Hardy Boys-esque 
mysteries that were solved (by the reader and the protagonists 
simultaneously) with BASIG computer programs. Typically, 
solutions involved working out math or word problems, or 
more complex situations, like decoding morse code. 


he never suspected 
fj' ■ that tonight 
he would 
- become The 
Last Starfighter. 


Alex Rogen was a 
small town boy with 
big time dreams. 

But in his ^ 

wildest dreams, ^ 
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THE COMPUTER GAME 
BY DAVID CRANE 


DIE lAST 
SIARFIGHTER 


songs 


O'HERUHY • CATHERINE MARY STEWART ROBERT PRESTON, 
’•JATHAN BETUEL GARY ADELSONEDWARD O. DENAULT 
MERV ADELSONLEE RICH i, NICK CASTLE 


SOON TO A THEATRE NEAR YOU 
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A variety of toy robots began 
to appear in the mid-1980s. 
The Tomy Omnibot allowed 
users to record series of com¬ 
mands to a cassette tape, 
which could then be played 
back. It also had a built-in 
timer that could trigger 
playback at specified times. 

Another robot, ER.E.D., 
could be programmed using 
LOGO on a home computer. 
It could also hold a pen and 
draw as it moved, replicating 
what was on your LOGO 
screen. 


...so it was still pretty cool. 


Home CD player adoption 
was increasing, and consu¬ 
mers began demanding 
portable playback opt¬ 
ions for their grow¬ 
ing CD collect¬ 
ions. 


gadgets 


r^RASSHOPPep RACING TCAM 


The 1:10 scaled off-road dune- 
buggy saw 4WD models appear 
in 1984, which quickly domin¬ 
ated older 2WD competitors and 
forced the creation of separate 
racing categories. 


The Motorola DynaTAC hit the 
market in 1984, but at $3,995 (over 
$9200 2017 dollars) it was by no 
means mainstream. (Also, there 
weren’t very many mobile phone 
towers in 1984!) 

It took ten hours to charge and 
gave you thirty minutes talk time, 
and weighed as much as a clay- 
fired brick, but your other choices 
for on-the-go communications 
were limited to car phones or pay¬ 
phones... 


One of the first PDAs, the Casio 
Databank watch allowed you 
to store contact information as 
well as perform calculator funct¬ 
ions. 


Sony’s D-50, later 
branded the Discman, 
would father a long line of 
portable CD players. 


Inexpensive colour printing gave over-achieving students 
yet another way to surprise their teachers. 
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THELOW-COSl 
HIGH-FUN 
UNEUP FOR 1985 


BY FRED D-IGNAZIO 



HlMJt rntytskUtw/’nihinwi. 


«or$ OM W them obstadM 

orf^ptopio And some |u$i9<ve 
you id*a c( h»nng a 

robot«ou)dthahou»a Ha<aaa 
of tha hoaday robot irtaup 


F.R.E.D. 


FREO.aioot-uaubionp 
icM.« net« vofM»« as <$ IcKw 
Andrabocs. BOB and Topo. 

But w,m a recomriended pneo o( 
undaf $400,44 de<nlaty ma» 
aAwdaMa. You pregtam F R E 0 
•1 Logo vwn a homa conipixaf 
It than Weavs voi* instfuetem 10 
tha tattat And with a pan hald m its 
tabOtaka paas. FR E 0 «vi dtaw 
on papat anytitng youVa oaatad 


10 your homa conputar Onca $01 
has Us marciwig ordars. 4 can ton. 
ttxn. and Mnk its aMcttorac ayas 
HioraS avon an optional spaacb 
paokago inai lots you piograffl $01 
10 say some words. (At«iM tor 
$299 iiom Hward Assoo«as. 
200 Beaoon Sued. SonwrvJia. 

M m STEELE 

Noad a robot suparbato'’Caa 
Van Staata. itia iwo-looi-iaa lead- 
arotRoboFOrca. 

Ybu guida Uaxx tnrough adrcn- 


onihaeompotarsewi (Ai»iablo AbuR-inmicropioeassorlats 

ticmAndrobot. tot East Oaggdt Wan speak 20 pro-programmed 

Orive.SanJose.CA9S134) pnrases. Or you can use as ISO- 


_ JURTLETOT _ 

Turtle Tot brings tne on - scran 
logo turtle to toe Ybu program 


oansentences Man even plays 
'Moon Ball.'a lend o( laser pmg- 
ponggama (Avalabla from CBS 
1dys.$SS0) 
































































a HUGE 

Thank You 

to all of our 

Kickstarter 

backers! 



Thanks to you^ 
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Content for this special mini-issue came from the following formally copyrighted sources: 


BYTE December 1984 

Antic December 1984 

Compute! December 1984 

Compute’s Gazette December 1984 

Computers and Yldeo Games December 1984 

Electronic Fun with Computers and Games December 

Enter December / January 1984 

Hardcore December 1984 

inCider December 1984 

Modern Electronics December 1984 

Rainbow December 1984 

TV Gamer December 1984 

Your64 December 1984 

Your Computer December 1984 

ZXComputing December 1984 


1984 


Thank 

You! 


Other sources include Wikipedia, Flickr, eBay and Google Images. 


Paleotronic Magazine uses out-of-print magazine articles, vintage product advertisements, 
stock product images and other freely-available image assets for educational, transformative, 
artistic and critique purposes, covered by fair-use provisions in most countries. We value and 
thank the creators of these assets for their efforts, and will do our best to use their creations 
in the way in which their creators intended: to inform and to encourage readers and viewers 
to explore vintage technologies. 

In that spirit, Paleotronic Magazine only copyrights the wholly original (not transformative) 
text and image content of our publications, and only for a period of five years after the date 
of publication. After that time, our works will fall into the public domain, so that others may 
carry on in a similar vein. It is not our intention to unfairly profit off of the efforts of others, 
only to make their works relevant once again so that they are not forgotten, and continue to 
have an impact on the public sphere. hard COrC 
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